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LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT A CONFERENCE 
SESSION 


1. PAPER PREPARED BY HELEN Cowey, LIBRARIAN, TURANGANUI 
PuBLic LIBRARY, GISBORNE 


Although the Working Party on Library Co-operation has dealt, in 
its interim report, with the whole question of public library develop- 
ment in New Zealand, my remarks are mainly concerned with the 
effect of its recommendations on libraries of the boroughs, town 
boards and smaller cities and their surrounding counties. This report, 
with its practical solutions to problems we have been facing for 
years, will raise the hopes of librarians in small public libraries 
especially. We have come a long way in library development in the 
past twenty years and the boroughs whose libraries have made the 
most progress are those which have been able to make the best use 
of Country Library Service assistance. Now we have reached the 
stage where we can consider the next step in our development. 


These papers were presented at a special session of the 26th N.Z.L.A. Conference, 
Rotorua, on 27th February, 1957. 
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I have been very fortunate to have had the experience of working 
in Oamaru, a borough with a population of about 8,000, from the 
early stages of its free library service to the time when, with Country 
Library Service assistance, the library was giving a service in some 
ways approaching the N.Z.L.A. standards. To go from Oamaru to 
Gisborne, now a city, with its subscription service, seemed to be 
putting the clock back many years. It was especially frustrating not 
to be able to afford books needed by Gisborne people but beyond 
the services of Interloan. There were times when Interloan rules 
were stretched, but these were only in exceptional cases. Usually, 
when library users were told why books could not be borrowed for 
them, they were prepared to do their share in persuading the local 
authority to undertake a free service. However, all those of us con- 
cerned with the library service in Gisborne were much happier when 
a standard free and rental service could be started—with much 
National Library Service help. 





In both Oamaru and Gisborne, fortunately, in addition to energetic 
library supporters, there have been people prepared to work hard 
within the local authority for improvement of library services. In most 
other towns throughout the country also, it has been an enthusiastic 
Chairman of the Library Committee or Mayor or some other member 
of the Council who has been largely responsible for library progress. 
Unfortunately, not all local authorities have members who are aware 
of the importance to the public of library service and are prepared 
to work for it. The N.Z.L.A. has been trying to stimulate this interest 
and, in this respect, the Local Authorities Section has been a helpful 
development. National Library Service has done much to stimulate 
an awareness of the possibilities of good library service. However, it 
would seem that we have now reached the stage where stronger 
incentives from the State are necessary for further progress. 

As we all know, Country Library Service began by helping the 
smallest communities and that, as it has developed, the population limit 
for receiving assistance has been raised. This assistance with general 
beoks for lending and special books on request has enabled small 
libraries to give an adequate service. The School Library Service, first 
with its help in schools and now, in addition, its assistance to public 
libraries, has done much to raise the standards of service to children. 
As the population increases, it seems that greater demands are made 
on the reference services of a library, and often the possible use would 
warrant the purchase of expensive material which the library would 
not be able to afford. Often too, there is the need for reference works 
on the spot for even with the speediest request services those borrowed 
can be too late. Thus there is a need for more adequate reference ser- 
vices in the secondary cities and, in many cases, these could only be 
provided with extra State subsidies. Recently Country Library Service 
assistance has been extended to Gisborne and Wanganui although 
they are above the population level normally assisted. In Gisborne, 
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I know, it would have been impossi*le to begin to operate a free 
service for many years without this assistance. However, so far, this 
kind of assistance has been given only in exceptional circumstances. 

Counties pose a different problem. Few counties provide library 
services Of their own and, when given the opportunity to co-operate 
with boroughs, they have shown some reluctance in most cases. 
When the Library Committee in Gisborne approached the local county 
for assistance, many discussions took place and it was not until 
Mr G. T. Alley generously agreed to come from Wellington to speak 
to the County authorities that an agreement was reached. It is 
important that some pattern of co-operation between local authorities 
should be worked out so that it is not necessary to repeat these 
arguments throughout the country. Direct State subsidies would 
make library service in counties a more attractive proposition to 
most County Councils also, and the help from county funds thus 
given would lessen the worries of librarians of “B” libraries. 

Therefore, Local Authorities should welcome the practical sugges- 
tion made by the Working Party which favours the idea of “a 
federation, held together by state continuation grants, operating under 
boards nominated by the participating local authorities, jointly owning 
property, books, etc., co-operatively financed, administering funds 
received from government subsidy and from local authorities.” 

It will be understood that ready-made regional services cannot be 
set up in a matter of months over the whole country. We have yet 
to agree On the details of regional development, but it seems possible 
that different areas will need different types of regional service. 
In consequence, much of the Working Party’s report consists of 
recommendations for investigation into important aspects of this kind 
of service. For example—“the economic basis of good library service 
in terms of bookmobiles as against service from fixed points, size of 
population and book stocks.” When we consider these topics much 
may be learned from the experience of libraries overseas, but if it 
were possible to begin demonstrations of regional service here, valu- 
able information would be gained about our particular needs in this 
country and the best way to meet them. It is important to remember 
that the Working Party, when speaking of demonstrations, has in 
mind the modern type of demonstration which consists of establish- 
ment and continuation grants, in this case from the State, with local 
participation from the beginning rather than the older type of 
demonstrations which could be ruined later for lack of local support. 

By using this demonstration method it would be possible for the 
Government to co-ordinate library service in one or two areas at a 
time. The expense of establishing regional services simultaneously 
throughout the country would be too great to be considered. However, 
no doubt, the areas not immediately receiving the benefits of a 
demonstration service would continue to have the help of Country 
Library Service as at present, so that library authorities could con- 
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solidate their positions in preparation for later developments. Present 
developments in co-operation such as the co-operative book-buying 
schemes in the South Island, the system of inter-change of borrowers’ 
cards in the Hutt Valley, borough-county co-operation and _ the 
examples of general good neighbour policies throughout the country 
are all foundations for smoothly working regional service at a later 
date. 

Now let us consider the Working Party’s report from the personal 
point of view of the librarian. Many of us have experienced that sense 
of isolation and the need to discuss our problems from time to time. 
Certainly we have National Library Service and our Association, and 
I think I have had more than my share of help from both these organ- 
isations, both officially and unofficially. It is always an exciting occasion 
when the Field Librarian arrives. In Oamaru I was close enough to 
Christchurch, Dunedin and Timaru to ask for assistance from many 
members of the Association on visits to these places. However, there are 
many libraries in much more isolated positions and regional library 
development would bring the librarians in the area into closer mutual 
contact. In most libraries of boroughs and small towns only the librarian 
is trained, and, although in many places there are loyal and willing 
staff members, it is important that the librarian should be readily 
available to give the assistance that borrowers need. Therefore, it 
often happens that other important work such as book selection, 
cataloguing, etc., must be done at odd moments, often after ordinary 
working hours and at week-ends. 

In a regional library system, as I see it, the work of classification 
and cataloguing, book selection and other work beind the scenes 
could well be done by specialists at the regional headquarters, leaving 
the librarians free to build up the service to readers in their own 
areas. It should be possible for individual librarians to have some 
responsibility for book selection for their libraries, but subject collec- 
tions, both reference and lending, would be organised for the area 
as a whole. At the smallest points of service, that is, the libraries 
at present administered by groups of people on a voluntary basis and 
receiving Country Library Service “B” service, we must be careful 
to preserve the local interest and initiative which has given people 
in places like Inchclutha better library service than they can receive 
in some of our secondary cities. On the other hand, library service 
from these smallest points as well as from town boards and small 
boroughs is dependent on the people who administer it to an even 
greater extent than in the larger towns. A regional library system 
should be flexible enough to encourage and assist libraries with a 
proud history of good service such as Te Karaka, but at the same 
time it might be better to establish a direct service from bookvans in 
other areas of the same size where no energetic citizens have already 
taken the initiative in establishing a service. 

I have not attempted to comment on all the individual points in 
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this report. Some of them need no comment and others speakers will 
deal with different aspects. I have tried to look at this report from the 
point of view of the smaller libraries—the kind I know best, and it 
seems to me that we should all gain a great deal if these recom- 
mendations could be put into effect. 





2. PAPER PREPARED BY T. B. O'NEILL, DEPUTY LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC 


LIBRARY, NEW PLYMOUTH 


It is only possible to deal with some aspects of this topic, and | 
wish to make three points: 

i. Developing regional service of the sort envisaged will face 
considerable opposition and inertia. 

ii. TO Overcome One important source of opposition it will be 
necessary to convince local authorities that their libraries will 
not be “taken over”. 

iii. It is necessary to have specific ideas on how to go about starting 
this sort of thing. 

i. Opposition and inertia. Despite the advances of the last 20 years, 
nobody has any illusions about the difficulties of creating and main- 
taining local authority interest in libraries. But in developing regional 
service there are other problems as well as these. 

The better “A” libraries may be against the idea on the grounds 
that they have achieved something with their library and conse- 
quently be opposed to changing over to a new sort of arrangement. 
The poor “A” libraries and the counties may consider that there are 
Country Library Service books for those that want them and fail to 
see that anything more is required, especially if it is going to cost them 
something. 

It is necessary, of course, to insist that a regional scheme is a 
logical development from the work of the Country Library Service 
but, with the service now given, convincing local authorities of the 
need for development will present different problems from those of 
convincing them of the need for a service where previously none 
or virtually none existed. 

A similar type of problem also occurs in those secondary cities 
which are logical centres for regional schemes. Generally library 
service in these centres has been very slow in developing; 5 out of 
12 are still subscription libraries. The tradition of the charity service, 
the subsidised subscription system of providing light reading, particu- 
larly to older people, still exists. There are, I think, at least two 
reasons. 

One is, of course, that Country Library Service assistance has 
generally been limited to centres with under 15,000 population. But, 
in addition, the subscription libraries in these cities have developed 
into quite flourishing institutions, so that most of the subscribers 
at least are satisfied. As compared with the main centres these local 
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authorities are not always disposed to grant the librarian the same 
control of the library or the same authority on library matters. They 
tend to want to run their own libraries in a much more detailed 
manner, and of course are often unaware of their library’s deficiencies, 

Consequently, the existence of a poor service can make develop- 
ment here more difficult than if none at all existed. 

As many secondary cities do not seem to hold out prospects of 
rapid library development, I think the possibilities of developing 
regional service by the extension of good libraries in these cities as a 
first step in regional development are very limited. In regional 
development, which should preferably include counties from the 
beginning, the secondary towns, which are chief towns of regional 
areas, will, in the main, have to be attracted into the scheme in the 
same way as the other borough towns. 

In almost all secondary cities, boroughs and counties, some sort 
of service is available; a proposition to provide better service at 
increased cost to the local authority will have to sound pretty attractive. 

ii. Fear of being “taken over’. This can only be dealt with by 
giving an account of what the operation of a regional library service 
would be like. 

The basis for successfully establishing a regional library scheme 
is that its attractions to local authorities should offset the inertia and 
suspicion with which it will be opposed. This is necessary where 
the regional library scheme is to be a federation of local authorities. 
It is not impossible that the inertia and suspicion will outweigh the 
attractions that it is possible to offer, in which case different methods 
would have to be used, probably with the aid of compulsory legisla- 
tion. But the federation or co-operative method is what we should 
try now for muny reasons, not the least of which is the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of securing legislation which would compel library 
development. 

In any co-operative scheme a chief source of opposition will come 
from boroughs who fear they will lose control of their libraries. It 
must be made quite clear that this is not so. Allowing for considerable 
variations, the general pattern of a regional library in New Zealand 
would be that of a provincial or sub-provincial Country Library 
Service, a service fo public libraries, of a more intensive and intimate 
kind. The relationship of the regional to the local library would be 
of much the same kind as that between the Country Library Service 
and “A” libraries, but contact would be much more frequent and 
cover a wider range of the libraries’ activities. Far from the local 
library being “taken over” by some sort of outside authority, the 
local authority would now have a voice in the control of the regional 
organisation. The advantage of having available advice and assistance 
for trained librarians would be more acceptable as the visiting 
librarian from the regional library would be responsible in part to the 
same authority as the local librarian. 
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While some questions of the type of services provided by the 
region, ¢.g., direct service from bookvans, must be worked out in 
practice, we already have experience of others in New Zealand. 
The system of centralised book-buying worked out in Wellington 
Public Libraries can provide a useful example. While the basic 
selection is done at Headquarters, the system encourages the branch 
librarians’ initiative in book selection and stock control through 
methods such as local buying allowances (especially for rental books 
and best sellers); stock requests for books required for stock, not 
for a particular borrower; annual collective revision of an extensive 
fiction standing order; and a system of choosing the books actually 
purchased. 

In general terms, regional library service offers to boroughs and 
cities the availability of trained staff (at least five in an area like 
Taranaki) with a much greater number of books, both Adult and 
Junior, covering a very much wider range than any one of them 
could hope to buy, appearing on their shelves. They would be asked 
to spend more (to maintain their own building and staff, plus con- 
tribution to the region) but would get both a larger subsidy and 
better value for their own money. 

To counties it would offer free access to the developed borough 
libraries, plus a more intensive van service (perhaps two vans for an 
area like Taranaki against at present one-third of one) and a postal 
service for isolated borrowers. The cost to a county of 6,000 people 
would be about the equivalent of the salary of a girl just out of 
school. 

iii. How to go about getting started. The Working Party report 
stresses the need to “prepare for legislation on public library services” 
to encourage the development of regional schemes by the “extension 
of the present government assistance to money subsidies”. This is 
absolutely necessary and will require much work. But, in addition, 
| think we should do something to improve the chances of such 
legislation being accepted once it has been prepared by the Association. 

What I have in mind is some preliminary work along the lines of 
Mr Alley’s survey of the Taranaki area in 1936. We know more now 
about the library facilities of any area and of how library service 
works in New Zealand. What Mr Alley did, which I think we could 
repeat in One or perhaps two areas, was to approach the local 
authorities of the area, asking them to consider the inauguration of 
a regional library service in their district with a certain scale of 
contribution from them. This would probably now te about 2/- per 
head and, with an equivalent subsidy in provincial regions, the sort of 
regional service to be provided would cost about 4/- per head of 
population. 

This would give local authorities a chance to take some initiative 
in supporting a proposal to the central government rather than waiting 
passively for a handout. It would provide an opportunity for librarians 





representing the N.Z.L.A. to acquaint some local authorities with 
regional library service, and would give some indication of what local 
authority support we can expect. Finally, the support of one or two 
trial areas where the local authorities were interested in a regional 
library should improve our chances of getting the necessary legislation 
accepted by the government in office. 


3. PAPER PREPARED BY D. M. Wytik, City LIBRARIAN, Lower Hutt 


The Working Party which met under the chairmanship of Mr 
G. T. Alley at the end of August presented a report to the Council of 
the N.Z.L.A., which report is printed in New Zealand Libraries, 
November-December, 1956. The object of this Conference Session 
is to discuss this report. 


The object of the Working Party was to make some progress 
towards finding a way in which libraries might enter into closer 
co-operation with one another for their mutual benefit, and to find 
ways in which the State aid now rendered in kind through the 
Country Library Service might be intensified. The basic difficulty in 
the way of any scheme of greater co-operation between libraries is 
the division of local government responsibility in New Zealand be- 
tween borough and county councils in mutually exclusive areas, and 
the multiplicity of both boroughs and counties, in some cases serving 
only a few hundred people. The weakness of New Zealand’s local 
government structure has been commented upon often enough and 
authoritatively enough not to require further repetition here. It may 
be observed that the abolition of the Provinces, in 1876, was carried 
out without enough thought being given to what local governmental 
structure was to replace it. The provincial governments gave way 
to a multiplicity of small local units in which urban and rural adminis- 
tration was entirely divorced; and the local units were too small to be 
entrusted with the control, for instance, of education, police, hospitals, 
which in other countries are frequently under local government 
administration. Hence the number of ad hoc authorities in existence— 
power boards, hospital boards and others, which cover wider areas 
than those of a single borough or county council. Whereas there are 
very nearly 300 boroughs, counties and independent town districts, 
separate power boards are only just over the 40 mark, hospital boards 
total something under 30, and education boards a mere ten, these 
last being closest to the old provincial areas. 


The Working Party saw the way to salvation for libraries not in the 
creation of a fresh type of ad hoc authority, but in the creation or, 
shall we say, evolution of a series of federations operating under 
boards nominated by participating local authorities, to be held to- 
gether by State grants. The creation of new ad hoc authorities, how- 
ever, has always been the typical New Zealand response to any 
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situation which otherwise required radical reform of the local govern- 
ment structure, and to that extent the Working Party’s report runs 
counter to New Zealand experience. In fact | do not see how a 
so-called “federation” would differ very much from ad hoc bodies 
of the nominative type, e.g. Hutt Valley Drainage Board, covering 
the areas of several territorial local authorities, as distinct from the 
elective type such as hospital and power boards. This Board might 
serve as a pattern in certain respects: for instance, each authority 
remains responsible for its own internal drainage and sewerage, the 
Board being responsible for the main sewers and disposal; again, its 
chief executive officers—Engineer and Secretary—are city engineer 
and town clerk respectively of the largest territorial authority con- 
cerned, although the Board also employs its own staff. 


These Federations for library purposes, if they are to endure, must 
have strength; and a collection of a smaller number of federations 
each covering a larger area is more likely to have strength than a 
larger number of federations, each covering a smaller area. There is 
one thing that is essential for effective library service, and that is that 
any system must have a strong central library at its base and as its 
headquarters. The library system of a large city will be ineffective if 
it has no strong central library but instead dissipates all its resources 
into a large number of branches; the central library enables the 
branches to be effective. This applies equally to a library system 
covering both rural and urban areas, which must necessarily consist 
of many service points. For these reasons, therefore, in the paper 
that I contributed to the Working Party discussion, I suggested a 
grouping of libraries in 17 regional areas: five being areas based on 
the main metropolitan areas, and primarily urban in character; the 
remainder covering in their areas both rural and urban communities, 
but based in each case upon a library in one of the secondary cities 
or larger boroughs. These regions are put forward here to give some 
idea of how I see the future pattern of library service in New Zealand. 
They are put forward in a tentative manner, and in any final scheme 
would inevitably need adjustment. County boundaries have not been 
crossed, and an endeavour has been made to achieve sufficiently large 
areas to have a strong enough local financial base to give good 
service, without losing sight of maintaining community of interest. 
In some areas, counties assigned to one region should, probably, be 
transferred to a neighbouring region—this may apply particularly in 
the west centre of the North Island, where there is a large, thinly- 
populated area rather divided by natural boundaries. Likewise the 
very widespread Nelson-Marlborough-West Coast region, though 
having a sufficient population, lacks complete community of interest 
and is very spread out and should, very likely, be subdivided. 


The regions I envisage would be somewhat as follows. The table 
shows in each case the area, its population, the centre and its popula- 
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tion, and the number of counties and of all local authorities involved 
in each case (1956 Census figures) : 


Torat 
No. oF NO. or 

REGION POPULATION CENTRE POPULATION COUNTIES L.A.’s 
Northland 90,466 Whangarei 13,356 8 17 
Auckland 403,564 Auckland 136,387 3 26 

(Urban Area: 380,412) 
South Auckland- 

Waikato 218,532 Hamilton 35,917 13 31 
Bay of Plenty- 

Rotorua-Taupo — 114,893 Rotorua 12,301 6 17 
Gisborne- 

East Coast 53,906 Gisborne 19,669 6 8 
Hawke’s Bay 92,948 Napier 21,256 6 14 
Taranaki 92,915 New Plymouth 24,057 10 19 
Wanganui- 

Rangitikei 63,660 Wanganui 29,677 4 12 
Manawatu 86,257 Palmerston N. 35,607 6 12 
Wairarapa 39,982 Masterton 12,992 8 15 
Hutt 85,873 Lower Hutt 50,269 I 5 
Wellington 146,579 Wellington 121,831 2 4 
Nelson- 

Marlborough- 

West Coast 114,921 Nelson 17,732 14 27 
Canterbury 234,526 Christchurch 142,516 19 26 
Mid and South 

Canterbury- 

North Otago 91,228 Timaru 23,262 6 13 
Otago 149,151 Dunedin 71,261 10 29 
Southland 84,913 Invercargill 29,093 4 14 


The population range is considerable, from 39,982 at one extreme 
to 403,564 at the other, but ten of the areas, all but two of the 
non-metropolitan ones, fall within the range of 50,000-115,000— 
McColvin’s ideal unit in England was 300,000, but the range of his 
93 projected units was from 220,000 to over a million and a half. 
All but three have an urban area as their centre. They are based on 
areas with some degree of natural geographic unity, of social and 
economic interdependence, and of a general community of interest, 
cutting across the urban-rural division of local government to stress 
the interdependence of town and country, so cruelly thrust apart by 
our local government system. Adequate library service, let us say it 
once again, cannot be provided by the single borough or county 
council unaided. Catchment Boards came into existence because there 
was need for a unified regional control over problems of flooding, 
river control, conservation and soil erosion covering areas wider than 
those of our territorial local government system, because the territorial 
unit by itself could never provide the service needed—the newly- 
created Waikato River Authority is another case in point. A degree 
of unified service alone will spread good library service over a whole 
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area. Assistance in the past available from the Central Government 
through Country Library Service has not been evenly distributed 
through the whole country. By and large effective public library 
service has not yet been seen outside the boroughs; and outside the 
boroughs there lies a rating power which is untapped for library 
purposes. The citizen living in a town pays rates to support his local 
library, and he pays taxes to support the National Library Service 
and derives benefit from both. The citizen living in the rural areas 
pays no rates to support a local library (there are a few, but very 
few, exceptions to this), but he pays taxes to support the National 
Library Service, and derives comparatively little benefit therefrom. 
Obviously the rural citizen, if he paid rates for a local public library 
service, would benefit more directly from the taxes he pays to 
support the National Library Service. Any system of regions or 
federations, call them what you will, must preserve the relationship 
between locality and centre which has been fruitful in the case of 
the boroughs. In the case of the cities which have generally been 
outside the orbit of the National Library Service, they have quite a 
lot to give to a federated system, and more to receive than they do 
now by way of State aid. 

It is profitable to spend a moment or two trying to imagine how 
a federated or regional library service would operate. The regional 
centre would be the public library of the largest centre, whose Chief 
Librarian would also be the Director of the whole library service of 
the region. It would, therefore, contain a wider and larger range of 
books than would normally be bought for a place of that size 
hence a benefit to the citizens of the central city of the region 
(regions or federations are designed to bring benefits both ways, not 
to benefit one section at the expense of another). This central library 
would act as Headquarters for requests from the smaller libraries of 
the whole area, act as a centre from which regular exchanges of 
stock would be carried out at monthly or bi-monthly intervals within 
the region, just as the Country Library Service offices do now over 
wider areas and at less frequent intervals; it would act as a centre for 
direct mobile service to the scattered and less settled districts of the 
region, and as a central ordering, cataloguing and even processing 
agency for the whole area. 

We should note one very important fact about the distribution of 
New Zealand’s population. Over 50% of the total population of New 
Zealand live in the 15 Urban Areas recognised by the Department of 
Statistics. But outside these urban areas, the smallest of which has a 
population of over 22,000, there are only 16 towns with a population 
over 5,000; of these only three are over 10,000 (two are suggested 
as regional centres), and four others are over 7,000. This gives some 
idea of the problem entailed in reaching the rather less than 50% 
of the population outside the urban areas. What is important is to 
find at what level of population service is better given from a mobile 
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library than by having a separate library building in the town. 
Probably we would expect towns with a population over 2,000 to 
have their own permanent library building or part of a building, 
though I wonder whether the smaller ones in this group would not 
receive better library service through a direct mobile service. This is 
one of the questions not yet sufficiently investigated, and one to 
which different areas might well yield different answers. In general, 
though, the smaller the town with a permanent library, the more 
frequently its stock should be changed. In those cases it is the stock 
which must be mobile, rather than static. The local authorities of 
the towns which maintained their own library buildings should remain 
responsible for their maintenance and their staffing, and perhaps 
their own rental collections, while contributing also at the same time 
to the central scheme. Service in the smaller boroughs will always 
depend on the quality of the staff available, and the present shortage 
of trained staff in the country would probably be better met by 
using trained staff over wider areas through mobile service. The 
small urban settlements and the rural areas | would expect to see 
covered oy a regular mobile fornightly service, from a mobile library 
carrying 4,000-5,000 books and staffed with trained librarians. In 
some places this might be combined with deposit stations run by 
volunteers or honorary librarians. 

That almost completes the general picture, except for two points: 
(i) The integration into a regional or federated scheme of the service 
to schools now provided by the School Library Service division of 
the National Library Service—this service has always been more 
decentralised than the Country Library Service, and could without 
difficulty fit into a new pattern of the kind mentioned, which would 
also be of great assistance to the spread of children’s libraries outside 
the schools. The Otago schools service based on the Dunedin Public 
Library is an example. (ii) The smaller regional areas to a greater, 
and the larger ones to a lesser extent, would still have to rely on 
continuation of the interloan service through the National Library 
Centre—or through the future National Library. For purposes of 
overall book coverage, New Zealand would remain a single unit. 

What would be the Governing Body of the Federation? | would 
envisage some form of Board for the whole area, with each local 
authority represented on it, meeting three or four times a year, which 
would appoint a smaller executive, meeting more frequently, for the 
conduct of routine and urgent business. The full Board would remain 
responsible for deciding on major matters of policy, drawing up the 
annual estimates and levying the contributing local authorities accord- 
ing to whatever agreement has been made at the time of establish- 
ment—e.g. The Federation might, at the outset, have agreed on a 
strict per capita contribution from each authority, or it might have 
agreed on a percentage from each authority, taking into account not 
only population but nearness or remoteness from the centre of 
service, the type of service to be given in the area, etc. (This is an 
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example of one matter which could be left to each Federation to 
decide for itself.) 

The Working Party’s report expressly recognised that State subsidies, 
or continuation grants, would be required to hold the Federations 
together. These continuation grants would replace the present State 
contribution given in kind through the Country Library Service. | 
would suggest that whatever kind of scale is adopted, it should be 
based on the amount raised locally, on a descending percentage scale, 
so that the smaller regions would benefit by a greater amount in 
proportion to their total expenditure, but also that a subsidy should 
be paid on the total amount raised by the regional Federation, how- 
ever great. Our large city systems raise 10/- per capita or more from 
rates to provide a good standard of library service. The regional 
Federations could not do it on less, and should aim at this level 
of expenditure, including government subsidy. Thus the scale might 
be, for the sake of argument: 


On the first £20,000 raised locally 25% 
On the next £20,000 raised locally 20% 
On the next £40,000 raised locally 15% 
Any sum over £80,000 raised locally 10% 


Thus one of the smaller regions of 60,000 people, to reach £30,000 
of income, apart, that is, from rental and other “counter” receipts, 
would have to raise £24,000 locally to get £5,800 of subsidy. A region 
of 90,000 to reach £45,000 p.a. would have to raise £36,000 locally 
te get £8,200 of subsidy. A region of 150,000 to reach £75,000 pa. 
would have to raise £62,000 locally to get £12,300 of subsidy. In 
all these cases, the sum to be raised locally is somewhat less than the 
figure of 10/- a head of population, while the total subsidy required 
from the Central Government would come to around £177,000 per 
annum for the regions enumerated earlier. This is not an outrageously 
high figure, considering that the Government would be saved the 
cost of what is now part of National Library Service expenditure— 
that part which could fairly be regarded as the Country Library 
Service share. It would also have an effect on the development of 
the National Library—at any rate to silence to some extent the 
Association’s critics of its own proposals. School Library Service 
expenditure would also need to be passed on to the regions; the 10/- 
a head figure raised in Wellington or Auckland includes children’s 
service, but not schools service. 

Jaitially, the State subsidy would need to be somewhat higher, as 
there would be large capital expenditure incurred in the first three 
or four years in the provision of bookmobiles, strengthening of 
book stocks, etc., i.e., higher establishment than continuation grants. 

The State’s contribution of £177,000 should be regarded as a 
contribution to “Further Education”: education being the responsi- 
bility in New Zealand of the State and not of local government, local 
authorities should be assisted in making their libraries true educational 
institutions and community storehouses of information. The difficulty 
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will not, I feel, be to persuade the State to play its part, but to induce 
the reluctant local authorities to co-operate for better library service. 
It may well be found that a demonstration in one or more regions 
will be necessary as a start. Regions do differ in their area, density 
of population, etc., but two which might well serve as the guinea 
pigs are Taranaki and Otago, although there are others which would 
also be worthwhile. Here the Government might need to play a 
more active role, running the scheme at its inception in conjunction 
with those authorities that are willing (i.e., generally those already 
having libraries), and starting in the counties a mobile service, with 
a two-year limit before the expiry of which the County Councils 
should join in or, failing which, the demonstration should be with- 
drawn. Ideally, all the local authorities should participate from the 
beginning, but some will be more reluctant than others. 


I am convinced we should proceed with something along these 
lines, because I am sure that to await reform of the local government 
administration of New Zealand will be waiting for Doomsday; local 
interest in a narrow sense—local prejudice, rather—has teen allowed 
to hamstring the activities of the Local Government Commission. 
Public libraries are too good, or potentially too good, to be abandoned 
for ever to the pettiness of the “roads and bridges” or “footpaths 
and drains” mentality. Let this Association agree on the basic prin- 
ciples of the Working Party’s report, let it seek Government support 
for its objective, and having gained that, let it then itself undertake 
the work of persuading the local authorities to co-operate, able as it 
would then be to offer the very substantial inducement of a State 
subsidy. What has been achieved in New Zealand libraries in the past 
twenty years has been striking indeed, but it is still not enough. The 
way ahead is clear, if we have the will. We have the will; we must 
infuse it into others. 








ASSOCIATESHIPS 


The following have been registered as Associates of the New 
Zealand Library Association: 


Mrs C. A. C. Bishop, Miss M. C. Bone, Mrs I. G. Clark, Miss A. c. 
Ewin, Miss A. H. Fache, Miss N. L. Millar, Miss E. P. Randle, Mrs 
E, M. Roberts, Miss G. E. Roberts, J. P. Sage, Mrs K. M. Spencer, 
D. C. C. Stephens, W. Tanzer, C. D. Trudgeon. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 

The Bill, H. R. 2840, which passed the House of Representatives 
on May 8, passed the Senate on June 6 and has been sent to the 
White House. It authorises an appropriation of $7,500,000 a year for 
a 5-year period. The money will be allotted to the States on a matching- 
fund basis for the purpose of extending public library services in rural 
sections, that is, in towns or areas having a population of 10,000 or 
less. Each State would receive a basic allotment of $40,000 plus 
additional funds based on the rural population of the State as com- 
pared with the rural population of the United States. Each State 
must match this money on the basis of the per captita income of the 
States as compared with the national per capita income. The pro- 
gram will be administered by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Extract from: Library of Congress. Information Bulletin, 
v15n24, IllJe ‘56. 
* * * 


A SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 

“Although no official records are available, it seems probable that the 
Library was founded about 1878, in which year the Library Committee 
applied to the School Committee for permission to hold a concert in the 
school to raise funds. The books were housed in large cupboards in the 
school. 

“The Library Ccmmittee was energetic, and socials and concerts were 
held regularly—sometimes more than once a year—to raise funds for the 
purchase of books, and over the years some 500 were purchased. Mr F. 
Smith, who was headmaster of the school frem 1897 to 1906, took a 
special interest in the Library, and as Librarian during that period he 
brought it up to a very high standard. The Library became a very popular 
institution, and was open for the issuing of books two evenings per week. 
Whenever new books were purchased the Library Committee met, and all 
books were covered with linen. 

“After Mr Smith left the district in 1906, interest in th2 Library 
began to wane, and the Library Committee unfortunately went out of 
existence. For several years the Library was not used, and in 1926 the 
School Committee decided that scme action should be taken. It was 
decided to call a meeting of the householders of the district to discuss 
the matter. This meeting was held on January 30, 1926, under the 
chairmanship of Mr B. E. Evans, who was at that time chairman of the 
School Cemmittee, and the School Committee was authorised to dispose 
cf the Library, and to use some of th: proceeds for the purchase of 
tooks for the school library. Many of the books were sold for 1/- each, and 
a large number were purchased for the Timaru Boys High Schocl 
Memorial Library.” 

The above extract, summarising the history of the Library at Pareora 
West, South Canterbury, is taken from B. E. Evan’s History of 
Pareora West, published last year. It well illustrates how local 
enthusiasm is sufficient to start a small, isolated library; how service 
may be continued and even developed by an enthusiastic group cr a 
single individual; but how, finally, progress may be interrupted and 
ultimate failure ensue when the personalities concerned are removed. 
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NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1956 


Graduates of the 1956 Library School Professional Course have 
taken up appointments as follows: 


Miss F. M. Anderson, Library Assistant, National Library Service, 
Wellington. 

Mr J. A. Burns, Cataloguing Assistant, Auckland University College. 

Miss N. L. Calvert, Librarian, Knox College, Dunedin. 

Miss P. M. French, Reference Assistant, Auckland Public Library. 

Mr M. T. Hornsby, Cataloguing Assistant, National Library Service, 


Wellington. 

Miss R. S. Mackay, Deputy Librarian, Turanganui Public Library, 
Gisborne. 

Miss M. A. McPherson, Reference Assistant, Dunedin Public 
Library. 


Miss B. M. Pownall, Librarian-in-Charge, Commercial and Tech- 
nical Room, Wellington Public Libraries. 
Miss B. J. Purton, Library Assistant, School Library Service, 


Wellington. 

Miss A. Shipherd, Librarian, New Lynn War Memorial Library, 
Auckland. 

Mr J. E. Traue, Library Assistant, National Library Centre, 
Wellington. 


Miss D. Walker, Librarian, N.Z. Geological Survey, Wellington. 
Miss C. I. Warburton, Reference Assistant, Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 1956 


The following are some of the bibliographies compiled by Library 

School Students of the 1956 class: 

ANDERSON, F. Colour photography: a select bibliography. 

Burns, J. A. S. Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

Catvert, N. L. A hundred and one religious books for young 
adults: a select bibliography. 

Hornsby, M. T. Arabia and the Arabs: selected and annotated 
bibliography of books and periodicals in English dealing with 
Arabia and the Arab states, from the rise of Islam to the present 
day. 

Mackay, R. S. A bibliography of the Tuatara. 

Powna.L, B. M. Bibliography of the Cook Islands in the twentieth 
century: history, administration, description, etc. 

PurTON, B. J. Books for backward readers: a select list. 

SHIPHERD, A. Children: their development, care and management: 
a selective bibliography of books published since 1950. 
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THE WEAKEST LINK 





Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per Ib. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941; Auckland. 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 15th MAY, 1957 


Present: S. Perry (in the chair), A. G. Bagnall, H. J. Lorimer, W. J. 
McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar and the Hon. Editor.. 


Apology: An apology from Mr Alley was sustained. 


National Library Proposal: The Registrar read a letter from the Prime 
Minister enclosing a copy of the report of the Working Party on the 
National Library proposal which was made available on the understand- 
ing that it was for the confidential information of the Library Association 
Council and not for publication. A letter had been sent to the Prime 
Minister, thanking him for his action, and giving the required assurance. 
It was resolved that the correspondence be received and that copies of 
the report be forwarded to members of Council for consideration and 
discussion at the August meeting. 


Census of Libraries: The Registrar read a letter from the Department 
of Statistics stating that a draft form for the 1959 Census of Libraries 
was being drawn up and that, when it was ready, copies would be 
forwarded to the Association for comment. Mr Bagnall reported that 
Mr Alley had discussed with Mr Butterworth, of the Department of 
Statistics, the question of extending the Census to cover university and 
special libraries and that the Department had agreed to the suggestion. 
The letter and report were received. 

National Library Centre: The Registrar read a letter from the Minister 
of Education replying to the letter from the President regarding the 
necessity of strengthening the staff of the Bibliographical Section of the 
National Library Centre. The reply stated that every effort would be 
made to push ahead with the outstanding projects so far as accommodation 
and recruitment permit. It was resolved that the letter be received and 
teferred to the Book Resources Committee. 


Otago Branch: The Registrar read a letter from the Otago Branch 
asking whether it would be possible to hold the next meeting of Council 
in Dunedin instead of in Wellington to coincide with the 21st anniversary 
of the foundation of the Otago Branch. It was resolved that the letter 
be received with thanks, and that the offer be declined because of the 
expense involved and because the date of the next Council meeting had 
already been fixed for August and it would not be convenient to hold 
it a month earlier. 


Local Authorities Handbook: The Registrar read a letter from the 
Government Statistician, in reply to the request made on the recom- 
mendation of the Public Library Service Committee that library finance 
be shown as a separate Council activity in the Local Authorities Handbook, 
stating that in the 1954/55 Handbook a new column for libraries had 
been included in both the receipts and payments tables for Boroughs. 
It was resolved that the letter be received and that the Department 
be thanked. 
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N.Z. Administrative Staff College: The Registrar read a letter from 
Mr Dunningham drawing attention to the 1957 course in executive 
management to be held in September and October 1957, applications for 
admission to which were to close on 29th May, and suggesting that a 
librarian should attend the course. After some discussion, it was resolved 
that, in view of the limited time before the closing date for applications, 
the letter be received and that consideration be given early in 1958 to 
the question of submitting a nomination for the next course. 

Negarita Gordon Memorial: Letters from the Librarian, Ngarita Gordon 
Library, were read, stating that, besides renaming its Library in memory 
of Miss Gordon, the College was setting up a fund to commemorate her 
services on a plaque to be placed in the Library and, if funds permit, 
to establish in her name some other form of memorial such as a book 
collection, or a yearly prize for an outstanding student. The letters were 
received, and it was agreed that publicity be given to them through 
New Zealand Libraries and the Newsletter. 

South African Libraries: The Registrar read a short message of good 
will which had been sent on behalf of the Association to South African 
Libraries for publication in an issue to commemorate its 25th year of 
continuous publication. The report was received. 

West African Library Association: A letter from the West African 
Library Association, enclosing a copy of a letter sent to the British 
Publishers Association making strong representations concerning the 
anomalous position of libraries in West Africa in relation to the net 
book agreement, was received. 

Brochures on Recruitment: Mr McEldowney reported that the draft 
brochures on recruitment which were circulated to members of Council 
on 30th April had also been sent to the Publications Committee, the 
Convener of the Library Training Committee, the Convener of the 
Salaries Committee, the Director of the National Library Service and 
others for comment. The Director of the National Library Service had 
been asked whether the Service would consider publishing and distributing 
the brochure intended for university graduates, and he had replied that 
this could not be done, in view of the fact that it was intended io 
enlarge and revise the Library School prospectus. Three recommendations 
from the Publications Committee were then read. It was resolved: 

(i) That the letter from the Director, National Library Service, and 
the report of the Publications Committee be received. 

(ii) That further consideration of the draft brochure Opportunities for 
graduates in library work be deferred until after the publication of the 
revised Library School prospectus, and 

(iii) That the Hon. Secretary be asked to obtain estimates for printing 
5,000 copies of the revised draft of Career in Library Work in an 
appropriately designed and illustrated brochure. 

Charges on Interloan Requests: A press report of the Auckland City 
Council’s decision to increase its library charges, particularly its decision 
lo charge 1/- for intezloan requests, was discussed, and a letter from 
Mr Duthie, stating that this charge would be made only to non-City 
residents who originated interloan requests through AP, was read. It was 
resolved that the matter be referred to the Book Resources Committee. 

Conference Programme: Mr Lorimer submitted a draft conference 
programme prepared by the Conference Committee and moved that it be 
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accepted by the Standing Executive Committee for circulation to Branches 
and Sections for comment. He explained that as far as possible meetings 
of Sections had been grouped together, in order to allow more time for 
general conference meetings; this had been done to meet complaints 
that conference had in recent years been too fragmented. Mr Bagnall 
moved an amendment to the draft, combining the Archives seminar and 
the Seminar for librarians of New Zealand collections. The motion as 
amended was carried. It was resolved that the draft programme be referred 
to Branches, Sections and members of the Association, with an explanation 
of its structure, and that comments be asked for in time for the 
conference committee to report to Council in August. 

Copyright Act: Mr Bagnall drew attention to the press announcement 
that a Commission of Enquiry into the Copyright Act had been set up 
and that interested parties would have an opportunity of making  sub- 
missions. It was resolved that a committee consisting of A. G. Bagnall 
(Convener), G. H. Briggs, E. H. Leatham, S. Perry and J. O. Wilson, 
be set up to investigate the matter and prepare draft recommendations 
for submission to the Commission of Enquiry into the Copyright Act. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 2\Ist JUNE, 1957 


Present: A. G. Bagnall (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. J. Lorimer, 
W. J. McEldowney, S. Perry, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar and the Hon. 
Editor. 

1959 Conference: The Registrar read a letter dated 19th June, 1957, 
from the Town Clerk, Wellington City Council, extending an invitation 
to the Association to hold its 1959 conference in Wellington. It was 
resolved that the letter be referred to the Council for favourable con- 
sideration and that an acknowledgment be sent to the Town Clerk. 

Regional Library Co-operation: The report of the N.Z.L.A. Committee 
on Regional Library Co-operation was received. It was resolved that the 
report be referred to the Local Authorities Section for study and report 
to Council in August. 

Copyright Act: Mr Bagnall reported that the committee set up at the 
last meeting had met and would have a report ready for consideration 
at the July meeting of the Standing Executive Committee for transmission 
to the Commission of Enquiry into the Copyright Act which would 
commence its session on 23rd July. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UNION LIST OF THESES 
Sir, 

1 am grateful to the reviewer for pointing out deficiencies in the 
Union list of theses of the University of New Zealand, 1910-54 
(New Zealand Libraries, v20n2:50-2, Mr/Ap °57) and I should 
like to give a history of its development. 
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The proposal that this list be compiled was made by Mr Rogers at 
a meeting of the N.Z.L.A. University and Research Section. At subse- 
quent meetings reports of progress and requests for assistance were 
discussed. We suggested that Wellington, because of its access to 
New Zealand University records, would be the most suitable place 
for a compilation of this nature; the lack of volunteers made it 
necessary for Dunedin to initiate the scheme. In my position as 
reference librarian, | was constantly aware of the need for such a 
list and decided to undertake the work. The compilation was based 
on the Provisional list of successful theses submitted for masterate, 
honours and higher degrees, 1920-48, and expanded from information 
sent from each of the University College libraries. Since many theses 
have not been deposited in the libraries, no record of them has been 
kept and I regret to say that I received no listing of the reviewer's 
thesis. Dates have been checked where possible and those given 
should serve to trace a given thesis. | made no claims to a complete 
or accurate list as it was intended purely as a provisional working tool. 
Mr Rogers and I were both leaving New Zealand and we were con- 
cerned that the list be published to provide information for research 
workers until such time as a fuller list could be published. 


1 should like now to answer some of the reviewer's queries. On 
page 51 he discusses “overseas” theses. The preface should have 
teen re-worded to state that in the case of “overseas theses” and 
“theses for scholarships and prizes” only those theses held in New 
Zealand libraries are listed. 1 disagree with the reviewer when he 
questions the value of including any overseas theses of New Zealand 
interest and theses presented by New Zealanders while overseas. This 
list is primarily intended as a working tool for New Zealand and it 
provides a bibliographic source for available unpublished material of 
the above category. 

The reviewer has not looked fuily at the list, for he states that 
“the only theses recorded in the second category of scholarships and 
prizes are those for which the Philip Neill Music Prize was 
awarded. . . .’ I have recorded located theses for the Ross Fellow- 
ship, Stout Scholarship, Farmers Union Scholarship, and_ the 
Macmillan Brown Agricultural Scholarship, as well as the Philip Neill 
Music Prize. 


Successful theses only are included. The preface makes no mention 
of any modification of the 1948 list to include unsuccessful theses. 

The reviewer asks whether the dates listed beside theses are those 
for the year of presentation or of acceptance. If he re-reads his own 
first paragraph, based on my preface, he will see that“ . . . the entries 
are listed chronologically according to year of presentation. . . .” 
The date of presentation is sometimes difficult to establish as a thesis 
is often handed in some weeks late, thereby altering the date of 
imprint by one year. 
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1 am pleased to find that we have someone in Wellington who is 
active and interested in this project, and I for one hope that it will 
not be long before the enlarged and corrected version will be available. 

D. L. Jenkins, 


University of Adelaide. 


Sir, 

It is not my intention to reply to the specific points listed by your 
reviewer. On the other hand, he is perfectly entitled to ask whether 
Wellington was presented with a fait accompli. As if anyone would 
ever do such a naughty thing to Wellington! From memory the stencils 
were completed in Dunedin and forwarded to Wellington, where 
they could have been checked and, if necessary, rejected. I do not 
suppose that Mr Jenkins would wish to hide beneath the shelter of 
the phrase, “it is emphasised that this is a Provisional List”, but the 
fact remains it is a “Provisional List”. 

If the list is as bad as your reviewer claims it to be, then, pre- 
sumably, it must be done again. But a word of warning to any 
enthusiast who is willing to put matters right. He will find that 
it is most difficult to obtain accurate information from some libraries. 
He might even get two different lists from the same library with 
possession of theses claimed in one and as stoutly denied in another. 
Moreover, should his experience run true to form, he will get no 
information at all from at least one library. And then I also remember 
some bother about “unsuccessful theses”, which, in my innocence, 
had always been associated exclusively with a certain Indian academic 
institution. 

Mr Jenkins suffered all this, and more. Future supplements were 
to have been looked after by Mr D. G. Esplin, also of the University 
of Otago, and I wonder whether his experience differs to date? 

F. H. Rogers, 


Librarian, University of New England. 


* * * 
ADVERTISING 
Current advertising rates for this journal are as follows: 
5 lines and under 7 6 
} page £2 10 0 
| page £4 0 0 


There is a 10 per cent. reduction in the rates for half-page and 
full-page advertisments when space is booked in advance for ten 
consecutive issues. 

All enquiries and copy should be sent to the Advertising Manager— 
Mr I. W. Malcolm, Librarian, Public Library, Private Bag, Upper 
Hutt. 
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MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO N.Z.L.A. LIST 


AUTHOR GRADING 


A Established author of Major Works—wholly free. 
|A] Tentative A grading—mainly free. 
AB Author with Literary and General appeal—suitable for both free 


and rental collections. 


|AB| As above: tentative grading. 


B Author of Stock Commercial Novels—wholly rental. 


TITLE GRADING 
A Major works. 
Ab Less important works. 
AB Literary and general appeal. 


aB General but mainly non-literary appeal. 


B= Stock commercial. 
Q May cause offence. 


POPULARITY is indicated by asterisks 


gradings. 


(maximum three) after the title 








STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905- . A/AB. 
Death of a huntsman. Michael Joseph, 
1957. 12/6. ** . the impulse behind 
the four ungenial stories in Death of 
a huntsman is the same: human 
enmity; women destroying men; the 
young destroying the old—or some- 
times, less effectively, the old the 
young. In each tale, though the people 
are civilised enough, the point is 
emphasised by. an episode of physical 
violence. . . N. Lewis in NSN, 
15.6.57. AB**. 

Cicellis, Kay. AB. Ten seconds from 
now. Harvill Press, 1957. 13/6. “Ten 
seconds from now is a picture, made 
up of connected fragments, of the 
linked lives in a Greek broadcasting 
Station. Miss Cicellis’s sympa- 
thies are deeply involved with her 
characters, her recording of detail and 
of the quality of place and climate is 
sharp and fiercely evocative.” TLS, 
7.6.57. Ab*. 

Hesse, Hermann. 1877-. A. _ The 
prodigy, tr. by W. J. Strachan, Peter 
Owen and Vision Press, 1957. 15/-. 
“The Prodigy is an adequate trans- 
lation of one of Herr Hesse’s early 
novels, Unterm Rad... [a] gloomy 
account of a young rrovincial Ger- 
man’s accelerated doom at the hands 
of grasping teachers... .” TLS, 
17.5.57. Ab. 

Lane, Jane, pseud. of Dakers, Elaine 
(Kidner), 1905- . AB. Conies in the 
hay. Hale, 1957. 10/6. “The Babington 
plot is the theme .. . it is an admir- 
able subject for an historical novel 

. her book is elegant. finished, 
professional. From the opering Pages 
the reader is absorbed into the 
political and religious climate of the 


late sixteenth century.” TLS, 19.4.57. 
A * 


Mitchison, Naomi Margaret (Haldane), 
1897- . A/AB. Behold your king. 
Muller, 1957. 13/6. . retells the 
story of Good Friday in modern 
idiom. .. . The plan of the book is 
skilful, giving an hour by hour 
account of events from many dif- 
ferent points of view. . Its inherent 
weakness is that the omnes rr is 
lost in the crowd.’ TLS, 3 AB*. 

Newby, Percy Howard, ae! ft « 
tion and roses. Cape, 1957. 15/-. “It 
is a_ light comedy about innocent 
British travellers in Alexandria, mix- 
ing themselves up in Neguib’s revolu- 
tion . . . it looks to me like a 
resolute attempt to be funny on a 
painful subject. Still it is all very 
neatly contrived, and gives a genuine 
impression of confusion.”” M. Scrutton 
in NSN, 15.6.57. Ab*. 

Panova, Vera. A. Time _ walked, Har- 
vill Press, 1957. 12/6. . . Merci- 
fully Serioja is too convincing a small 
boy to bother about the evils of 
capitalism and Time walked can be 
enjoyed simply as a restfully amusing 
excursion into childhood. The 
anonymous translation reads excel- 
lently.”” TLS, 10.5.57. AB*. 

Steinbeck, John Ernest, 1902- . A/AB. 
The short reign of Pippin IV. Heine- 
mann, 1957. 12/6. “But an entertai- 
ment .. . is undoubtedly what his 
new book is primarily intended to 
be and for what the greater part of 
its space it succeeds in being. Only 
secondarily should it be considered a 
satire on politics, French character or 
the French nation."” TLS, 7.6.57. 
AB**. 





SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Braine, John. Room at the top. Eyre 

& Spottiswoode, 1957. 15/-. “Mr 
Braine’s faults are implausible female 
dialogue and a streak of sentimental 
violence. But. . . the novel has 
Strengths to outweigh them .. . firm 
direction, a swingeing humour : 
and above all, the cold sniper’s eye 
for social detail... .” Bryden in 
Listener, 21.3.57. AB**. 


Druon, Maurice. The poisoned crown, 


tr. by Humphrey Hare. Hart-Davis, 
1957. 15/-. * the third volume 


of his series of novels about the 
French monarchy in the early four- 
teenth century. The stream of his 
narrative still runs deep and clear. 
. Although the translation is in 
yveneral excellent there are one or 
infelicitous Passages.” TLS 
** 


donald, 1957. 13/6. “The Missionaries 
is an extraordinary Scotch book, per- 
vaded by an excellent authentic smell 
of oatmeal, fresh herring and moral 
philosophy. ... An _ unusual and 
poetic book.”” M. Scrutton in NSN, 
15.6.57. AB*. 


Murdoch, Iris. The sandcastle. Chatto 


& Windus, 1957. 15/-. “But her new 
novel, without sacrificing any of the 
individuality or excellence of the writ- 
ing, is much more securely tethered 
by the demands of the story... . If 
in her style of writing . . . Miss Mur- 
doch has discarded much of the 
fantasy of her previous books, some 
of it seems nevertheless to have crept 
into her characters.” TLS, 10.5.57. 
AB**. 

Naipau!, V. S. The mystic masseur. 
Deutsch, 1957. 12/6. “Mr Naipaul, 
himself an Indian, writes of life in the 
raw, as seen in Trinidad . . . descrip- 
tions of Trinidad life, customs and 
characters show that Mr Naipaul 
possesses a remarkably acute ear for 
dialogue and dialect, a _ pleasantly 
poker-faced sense of humour, and 
considerable feeling for, as well as 


insight into, his characters . . . he 
possesses an original and interesting 
talent.”” TLS, 31.5.57. Ab*. 

Pulvertaft, Lalage. The thing desired. 

Secker & Warburg, 1957. 16/-. 

* .. . The thing desired is an at- 
tempt to capture something of the 
expansiveness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury fiction, with its contrast of scenes 
and variety of characters .. . it is 
enough of a success . . . to suggest 
that Miss Pulvertaft may become a 
major woman novelist of our time.” 
W. Allen in NSN, 1.6.57. AB**. 

Salter, James. The hunters. Heinemann, 
1957. 15/-. ““Man alone in a machine 
in the air: as an exposition of the 
mystique of flying, The Hunters can 
only be compared with the work of 
St. Exupéry, and Mr Salter does not 
come badly out of the comparison,” 

/, Allen in NSN, 1.6.57. AB*. 

Smith, Godfrey. The friends. Gollancz, 
1957. 12/6. “The Friends are five 
middle-aged men who had the same 
tutor at the university. . . . Mr Smith 
is good at construction; he makes 
those difficult switches between past 
and present skilfully and painlessly. 
He is not so good at characterisation. 
... The writing is crisp with a lot 
of dialogue. The manner is_ urbane, 
with some lapses into the — sub- 
urbanity.”" M. Richardson in NSN, 
8.6.57. AB*. 

Stirling, Monica. Journeys we shall 
never make. Gollancz, 1957. 13/6. 
“Between them these tales seem... 
to reflect considerable cosmopolitan 
knowledge and experience, _ their 
settings ranging from the Bowery on 
one side of the Atlantic to the beaches 
of a small Italian resort on the other.” 
TLS, 7.6.57. Ab*. 

Sully, Kathleen. Through the wall. 
Peter Davies, 1957. 13/6. “ ... Am 
other of Miss Sully’s studies in 
working-class life 7 {It} is an 
ill-constructed book, but — still a 
curiously moving one.” TLS, 31.5.57. 
Ab*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Lamond, Henry G. Dingo. Faber, 1957. 


15/-. “This is Mr Lamond’s achieve- 
ment—the evocation of a dog as 
villainous and destructive as was ever 
pupped—but because we are identifie’| 
with it we like it. as we like Hadji 
Baba, Raffles and other picaresque 
rogues."" TLS, 6.57. AB*. 


Meynell, Viola. Collected stories, Rein- 


hardt, 1957. 18/-. “|They] reflect some 


of the changes in the thirty years they 
cover, but the settings seem alive 
and convincing in a current sense per- 
haps because there is such an exact 
and intense observation under the surt- 
face air of leisure. This is a remark- 
ably good collection, very possibly 
the classic English short story at its 
best.” N. Lewis in NSN, 15.6.57. 
Ab*. 
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